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A 1970 census revealed that sine tpateae half of the 
male population in the state of Georgia, 25 years of age or older, 
had completed fewer than eight years of school, the siningus, 

, Tequirement for literacy according to the United States Office of 
Education. In addition to the yearly income lost by these males 
(which amounts to 175 million dollars), and the related less of 19 
million st.ate tax dollars each year, thie lew level of education 
presénts other serious problems for the entire state. Besides the 
lower income levels and reduced job crportunities for the individuals 
involved, ‘a low statewide level of education results in decreased 
voter’ participation, increased welfare costs, poorer civic’ 
involvement in politics, higher crime rates, and the related costs of 
maintaining law enforcement and criminal justice systems. Since the 
average cost of adult tasic education is approximately #€C0.00 per 
person, using tax- dollars to reduce illiteracy is both economical and 
practical for all concerned in that edycaticn sclves the problem of 
economic self-sufficiency at the Same-tine that it positively affects 
the educational levels of future generations. (Eleven tatles are 
included.) (Author/MAT) ~ - a 
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‘ . According to the ATES CONS S data, Georgia has almost. 642, 000 \ 


males, 25 yeasts of age or ohdex, with less than a high: school educa- 
tion. ; Of theses almost 326 io or 30% of the total male population, 
4 


~ \have completed less than 8 years of school. This. 30% is considered 
. y* 


to be TLLIGRT ERE by U. Sy Office of Education standards which state-. 


that 8 years is a minimum requirement for literacy. tn terms oe 
' dollars for the-state “of Georgia, the yearly income lost by these males, 
due to levels of eiuestian less than the Sichth grade, amounts to 


$175 aliven: witcw Peleeel tees He ‘$19 million in yearly state tax 


dollars. ee 


What does this mean: for Georgia? For individual citizens, there a 
isa $1,300 Aierereice in yearly income ‘levels due to job opportunities 
related to completion wf an, pighth grade equivalency, and greater dif-.- 
ferences for ‘increasingly higher educational attainment. ‘There is also 


“a difference in. income levels‘even when individuals occupy the same jobs. 


his is ever more significant when one cpnsiders that the more educated 
; 
> ee = i ‘ 
individuals spend less time in the labor force due to longer periods of 
: f 2 - / 
time in school. Other Characteristics of a better -educated individual 


, ee ee ioe 
include increased voter participation, home ownprensp, lower welfare. 
levels, and a better Manders tanding and participath on in social and 


‘political idsues’ ae activities. Additionally, the educational level 


- 


of ‘one generation is positively related to-the edlicational level of 


~ 


J 
succeeding generations. An important fact to ‘eeeibes is that the 


| 
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lower levels of education are also related to ‘ingteblsed welfare costs 
f, ‘imprisonment, 


“and crimé. For example, the cost of the crime itse 


‘lost income of the prisoner, law enforcement PRG SREB CE TT OSESY and wel - 
A ‘ 7 fs 


fare ‘expenditures to the prisoner’ s family are all state’ costs which 
must. be added in sdme fashion to the teas et state income tax. By combining 


* ' 


.@ 


all of ‘the figures, it is estimated that, in 1970, $10.4 billion was 


‘the cost of crime in the U.S. attributable to an inadequate education. 

The average cost of an adult’ basic education program to raise the 
édicational level Of ‘an individual’ tod an eighth grade equivalency is 
approximately $600. It is evident that this expenditure would save 
tax dollars in the long run. ‘Additionally, the vast HajOREy of; 
citizens would prefer their tax dollars going te make persons economically 
self- sar eieaont rather than supporting the current solutions’ to the 
problems which have resulted from anadequane esncatien, The direct and- 
indiréct costs of TenOraneS and illiteracy far exceed the investment 
required to reduce them. The question is whether we shall pey. for 


adequate educational preparation for all citizens or for the by - 


products of inadequate educational attainment, both ngw and in the future. 
' e ’ ‘. 
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4 Accorging, to the: 1970 ‘United States Census data, 59.4 percent of 


all Georgians had not completed high school. Two percent of the ad Je 
* ulation of Georgia Was illiterate: that ae; could not. read or. write’ 


in any language. 1 Forty-five other states had literacy rates higher 


t 
‘ 


than Georgia and a gredter percentage of high schodl graduates. sue i 


. 


the state of Georgia, this means that more tax doilbrs per capita ‘must 


~~ 


be invested than these ey five other states if it is to provide com -* 


’ 


. pensatory services that are fictions of an inadequate education. The: + 


~ 


question which must be answered is whether or not this is a sound in<- ,. 


vestment. < -wes - _ e 
: ; . This presentation is largely a replication of a study done a8 Lillian’ 
a : Dean Webb” of the University of lowa.for the state of Florida which» 


. points out the savings to society and the state ehrsiteh an moa 


im adglt education. Sincere appreciation must be expressed to Dr. “Webb 
. ‘ ws 4 


ene 


for her study as a base for this current report. 


Education, Income and Jobs ee 


‘ Most individuals are aware that the greater the educational 
attainment of an individual, the greater areathe chances of that in- 
divide to have a financially successful life. Through the funding 
of public education, there has been an attempt to provide each individual 
with a minimum education in order to attain that sudcess. This is: baséd 
on the realization that persons with higher education levels are ‘less 
likely to become welfare recipients or need other kind3Vof public 
assistance. Individuals who successfully participate in adult edtication 
programs have the same realizations and have some anticipation that ete 


earning power will be increased as their éducatiénal attainment is in- 


creased.” Data indicate-that this is a legitimate expectation, 


Sa 
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ny oe | se ' a ¢ 
‘As indicated in Table 1, the estimated lifetime income of an 


* toa ty sae, inepeaske as his/her level of educational attainment in- . 


creases. ' One can quickly see that a graduate from high school earns. 


$78, 000 more in a ifetyme ‘than’ an, individual who ‘drops out of high * 


school, even though the dropout works an adautioned year: or two by 


entering the job-market earlier. The average earls income = for a persion 
leaving schoot before ‘completing eight - -years is $5,391 ere to a 
$10, "304 per year for ties high school graduate--a difference of f4, a13" 

, per year in income. ‘The iaerscends between a high’ SEhOO, graduate’ s 


estimated Lifetine, jneome and | that of a’ eolsas graduate is $193, 000, a v 
yet the. college graduate usually spends four le: ‘years in the work force. 
me “TAME Eo ug 7 SL Ve se 
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Pas ‘ Estimated Lifetime Income of Males From os © ae 
: Age 18 to 64 by Educational Attainment’ oa 


(== of. Schooling Completed 


Elementary: : . ( 


Less than 8 Years ; ° s.' $248,000 ae 
8 Years 301,000 
High School: ' , ao BS Wag 
1-3 Years » ‘ 338,000 fe 
‘4 Years . ; ‘ 416,000 
College: ; ; } ; 
LAS- Years: 5. 474,000 ' 
4 Years - Ho 609,000 © 
5 or More, Years a ar P © 705 000 = %5 


e - : ’ 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, x 
: : Current Population Reports, Series P-60, no. 92 
(March, CLF 


Even though Table 1 graphically points out the vast disparity between 
expected lifetime incomes of the different educational levels as they 
Hav qcentisted. one could falsely assume that the laws of supply agd demand 


would diminish the differences if significant numbers of. individuals 


*The data is only reported for males because most -records are only 
available for male achievement. 6 


a 


raised their educational 1evelss 7 Evidence Suggests, however, that 
Lexactly the opposites has. taken place. Tt! has been Cun that as: the ; 
‘supply: of high school gradudtes increases relative to high school 
dropouts or elementary braduates, the income of high school graduates’ 
has-in weed “AS an example, in 1949, male high school eveduates 
“ were #.. 134 percent oF the income of male‘elementary school 
graduates. ‘By 1966, male: high school graduates were earning 156 per- 
cent oe oe income of fale elementary school graduates. ‘ The ‘income 
differential had risen 22 percent despite a large increase in the 
| number of high school graduates. © The same ‘trend ‘can be -found in income 
differentials between high school graduates and college graduates even 
though there has been a Sigua secant increase in the number of college 

graduates. Rs . om ; 
, "As stated earlier, greater educational attainment pisiae greater 
earned income, but: one Hg eRveCe this to bé true due to. the dif - 
ferent type jobs one could qualify for yoen an increase in educational 
attainment. , Census data, however - ‘shows that among. people holding the 
same job, the ones with, greater educational attainment earméd higher 
incomes. For example, Paumb ers with less than a high ‘school Lee 
earned an average tor $8, 870 se een compared to plumbers with a high 
_ school education who averaged $9,443 per year. The figures for mec- 
hanics were $7,397 .and $8,016 per year and for construction laborers, the 
figures ie $5,229 and $5, 770... Thus, one can conclude that a higher 
educational attainment doesn’ t just increase a person's income as a 
result of being able to secure a higher pay ing job, but in. fact, also 
provides greater income ie parlor mite the same job. 

* Societal Contributions . 

To break from the economics of educational attainment, one must 


- 


consider some. less tangible benefits of education. A though voter 


WS ae 4 aalhy a ne 


Nees 


aoa 


participation has been dectenine, it can still be noted that the «. 
greater the educational level, the greater the. percentage of partici- 
pation (See Table 2). ‘In non-presidential election years, the trend 
venains. fini: Perhaps increased levels of. educational neta lament 


- 


is a way to combat the steady decline of voter participation. tole 


° : = 
— TABLE 2 : 
Reported Percentage of Voter Participation in | . 
General Elections by Ygars of School Completed ; 
' Years of School Completed . Percentage Reported Voted 


_ 1964 1968 1972 1974 


( 


“ 


Elementary: : 4 . ; 4.4 
0-8 Years a $9.0 53.4 47.4 34.4 \ 


High School: 
i=-3 Years 65. 


4° G42 wes 0 35.9 

4 Years. - 76.1 75.5 65.4% 44.7 
College: . Ey 

l-3. Years S251 Blsé 74.9 = -AO LG 

4 Years or More - a+ ' 87.5 85.0 78.8 61.3 


4 ; i 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current, Population Reports 
werses P-+20, Nos, 192 and 253, and Statistical Abstracts ~ : 
of the U.S. 98th Annual Edition, 19 yy Table 814. . 


There are other non-market sorts of. benefits to be derived from 
education that are, nontheless, valuable to the individual in Living 
a.fuller life. The expected benefits include such things as ene 
the probability of home ownership and filling out one's own income tax 
returm.’ Some even less tangible benefits are the ability to understand 
social. and political issues afi an overall increase in participation in 
societal activities. 


Even though these societal contributions are valid, they are not 


likely to persuade decision makers to invest in plans to increase 


b 


a 23 a 
ay et j . t . A i 
educational attainment. Therefore, one must redirect this argument 


\ 
to the financial return on the investment in education. It has been 


noted what ple individual can expect in return for additional PeNEaT ON; 
" \ ' e*, 
but attention must now be turned to what society can expect in return 


for an individual's educational upgrading. hes 


Expected Returns -to Society 


Just as the individual expects a return on time and effort for 
“\ participation in adult education, society should rightfully expect a 


‘return for its investment as well. This return should be both a direct, ‘4 
; re 
économic return as well as a number of indirect returns. One of’ those 
\ : ’ f 
indirect .and,long range returns is that of increasing the educational 


PY 


level of future génerations. Educational attainment and success of 
one generation is directly related to the educational attainment and 


success of the next generation. It has been found that ,two additional 


“~ 


years of education by parents results in 1.1 STONES years of educa-~ 


tea for each child.of those parents. 


Indirect benefits are more difficult to measure: and evaluate; 


therefore, much of the case for investment in adult edWcation can*and 
“ 


should be presented in terms of direct benefits, which translates to 


simple economics. ‘ , 


Is Adult Education a Sound Investment’ for Tax Dollars? 
The first phase of answering this question involves applying an / 


' ri ‘ 
economic model to national census data to determine the financial 
a 


savings or gains that society would receive in ans form of national 


f 
income tax revenues if dropout attained a high sehaull education through 


‘a G.E.D. or basic adult edutation program.. 


; Cd 
Table 3 shows the educational attainment of males, ages 25 to 29 in 


: ~4 : : : : : ‘ 
the 1972 Census, and a percentage distribution at each level of 


> & 


a 9: 


’ | ‘ 6 
educational attainment. One can derive from'this information that 


1,338 000 or ‘19.5 percent of this chosen population has not completed 
'. four years of high school. The Fipuves are a composite of 1,128.000 

‘e L730 dareent: ae the white males of this sample and 260,000 or 34.9: 
Rewcant of the black males of this sample. It follows that only 80.4 


| percent of all males nae sample have completed four years of high , 


school . - < 


ITABLE 3 eS io 


Educational Attainment for Males 25 to 29 Years 
of Age, March, 1972, by Race ) 
(in thousands) 


‘ 


v 


ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL ~~ COLLEGE 


Less than Deo esd ; 5+ 

8 Years 8 Years| Years 4 Years | Years 4 Years Years 
White Malés 207 190 ' ieee 2543 1246 845° 630 
Percentage \ 3.3 3.0 ITS + 3946 135 13.3 9.9 
-NonWhite Males 56 a) 165 298 96 48... 42 
Percentage vas Sue 22.5 40.1 , | 1209 6.4. | 
Total Males 263 e249 “896 2822" 1341 893 673 
Percentage ee | ees ae 18.8 12.5 9.5 

ource: .S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


‘"Educational Attainment: March, 1972," Current © 
Population Reports, Series p. 20, no. 243 (November, 
192 Table is 

r 


Summary of Table 3 by Race 
(in Thousands) 


\ 
Less than Years 4 Years High Schoo 
High School or More 

White Males 1128 , $255. ; 
Percentage L738. °° B2«5.. 
NonWhite Males 260 ° , A640 fF ae 
Percentage 48 * 65.1 
Total Males 1388 | 5729 
Percentage 1925 . © Se BERS 


phi | a 


“If these same individuals were-to attain an educational level of 
four years of high school completed, a hypothetical distribution would 


x 


appear as in Tabk¥e 4. This hypothetical distribution was calculated 
by Soaulne that if all persons completed high school who had not aoe 
so at this point, some would continue on -to higher education at a rate 
comparable to that of nonwhite, In uSing the nonwhite rate, a con-. 
servative estimate is presented in that only about, 25 percent ef non- 
white males have completed one or more years of/cotlege compared, to RZ a 
- percent of white males.  f{ = 
In applying the hypothetical model, it should be noted that an 
additional 695, 000 white males -ahd 160, 6o0 nonwhite males are pro- - 
jected to complete high school and remain at that level, and an ad- 
ditional 433,000 white males and 99,000 nonwhite males are projected 
. to receive some college training. 
_ Anyeven more. eorservative approach,. as. shown in Table 5S, is the 
hypothetical distribution of educational attainment if all those 
‘dropouts completed high scHool, ‘but none continued on to college. In 
this model, an additional 1,128,000 white ate and 260 000 nonwhite 
males would complete high school with’ none projected to contimue on 
to college. (See Tables 4 and 5 on the eo ame page.) | 
| Having estimated the number of additional persons at the various 
levels of educational attainment, one can calculate the projected 
annual lifetime income of these individuals under a policy of nighy 
school completion based upon the median incomeras reported in 1972 - 
(Table.6). The calculated lifetime incomes can be seen in, Table. A Oe 


These lifetime incomes have been applied to actual and hypothetical 


distribattons of educational Apeainment and the differences between the 


id 


Fy . 7 A ‘ 8 


: TABLE“ Lt | ? | 
i Hypothetical Dist?ibution of IE cational Attainment ‘ ¥ 
- for Males 25 to 29 Years of Age, Under 


a petiey Qf High School Completion 
in ly a 


; | 
: High School Completion College : 
\ 1-3, Years* 4 Years «5+ Yebrs 


White 7 oe . seid 


1469 ° 956 729 
Percentage B05 23.1 wie? ~ Lise 
_ NonWhite Males 458 147 aS 65 
« Percentage 61.6 19.8 9.8-. 8.7 
" “Total Males’ 3677 | 1616 1029 794 
Percentage Spek 8 Z2e7 14.5 11.2 
aac! . 
cay = 
2 
us ke 
- ‘ $, 
TABLE 5 ae 


Hypothetical Distribution of Educational Attainment 
for Males 25 to 29 -Years of Age, Under 
vn a Policy of Hifh School- Completion 
Assumption that No Additional Graduates Continue to College ia 
~e (in Thousands) ; 


igh School Completion _ . College 
1-3 Years ears 5+ Years 


‘White Males 3662 1246 845 630 
Percentage - @ 7-4 19.5 Ue ee 9.9 
NonWhite Males 558 96 48 42 

. Percentage —75.0 12.9 6.4 Sul 
Total Males  _—=._—_ «4210 ss. 1341 893 673 
Percentage ce: | 18.8 12.5 9.5 

‘4 


2 . 


‘two are considered to be a measure of national foregone ingome (that o 
is, potential income not earned as a result of a lower educational level). . 
The estimates of national foregone income were decreased by 33 percent | 

as an "ability adjustment" since increased incomes are assorted with 

' 

factors other, than educational attainment ‘such as ability, 2 Ons parental 
‘characteristics, and socio-economic status. The 33 percent| correction 
factor is generally, accepted as appropriate in studies examining the 
abil'ity-educat ion- income relationship.» | 


| 
|. 
| 
| 


TABLE 6 


' . Median Income by Educational Attainment’ of 
Males 25 to 34 Years Old by Race (1972) 


s i . 


Years of School Completed * Median. Income. 


-Nonwhite White 
Elementary: . 
8 Years or Less ~ 4, $4,743 $6,618 > 
High School: a 
1-3 Years 5,749 7,910 
4 Years. 6,789 8,613 
as ; ‘ 
,College: & ‘ 
1-3/Years | 7,699 9,190 
ee ‘4 Years” a S715: 15212. * 
5 Years or More es : E 9,955 « 11,808 


_ ‘Source: . Department of Commerce, Bureau -o ensus, ~ 
w > "THe Social ahd Economic Status of the Black Pop- 
ulation in the U.S:, 1972," Special Studies, Current. 


Population -Reports, Series p. 23, No. 46, Pp. ao6 


--The discussion to this point fas. still tended to focus on the 


’ 


individual's financial 4 gain. It is now time to look at society! S:; 
potential financial gain. Foregone income means foregone iiccie vaKes 


at both the state and national level. Data indicate that an average 


c 


of 28; 3 percent of persone, income was isa aa in tax revenues, with 


Ag. 5 LETCSIE going to. the: federal - governnent and ti. 8 percent for state 
’ 4 
I S48 


13 
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taxes. _When the figures are applied to foregdne income (Tables 7 and 


8); .i¢ is found that $270,115 in federal income tax ond $193,173 
in state income tax were lost in the first model and $182,132 in federal 
‘income tax and $130,252 state income tax were lost in the sacand ; 
during 1972 if these hypotheses were correct. » | | : 

: e . ‘FABLE 7 


.(. Estimated Annual~Income Foregone as a Result of . 
the Paes Ate Education of Males 25 to 29, Years Old. (1972) 


’ -- , 


‘ 


-  Foregone be a Foregone . 


Annual After- « ° Annual After 
Income 33% | Income ° : 33% | 
Hypothesis A* Adjustment Hypothesis B** Adjustment 
White Males $1,953,243 $1,289,140 $1,305,908‘. $ 861,899 
NonWhite Males S27 5155 : 3475922. 366, 566 241,933 
Total Males, |§ 7,480,358 | 1,057,002 1,672,474 1; : 
‘ , ‘ 


*Hypothesis A--All Males 25 to 29 Years of Age 
Completing High School with a Percentage Con- 
tinuing to Higher Education at the Rate of 
Nonwhites Normally Continuing. 


**Hypothesis B--All Males 25 to'29 Years of Age 


a Completing High School with Non Continuing to 
3 Higher Education. 


. Simplé subtraction of the cost for providing adult education for 


these individuals from the Porevene tax revenues would, or course, pro- 


; g : P i . 
vide the amount of potenestt gain of federal and state revenues. These 


figures are a ia but perhaps ‘too ‘broad for practical purposes. 
For. this reason, the model shall be applied to the census figures that 


are generated concerning educational attainment in Georgia. 
ve a 


. . 
* - 7 wt . 
‘ + 
ef ’ 
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TABLE 8 © se ae te 
+ <° Foregone Annual Federal and State Income Tax Ne : : 
. Under a Policy of High School Completion (1972) ; * ' 
—_—-— | L 3 
a . a 
; Hypothesis A Hypothesis B . 
’ . ! 
Foregone ; +o 

Annual 7 : 

Income $1,637,062. S15103,052 
\ : . : 

Average he ee 
Federal , ote 
Income Tax . 

Rate ' x 16.5% x 16.5% 

- Annual rl 
Foregone . " : 
Fedtral ay - 
Tenne Tax c 270,215 | 182,132 ) 
Foregone : = 
Annual ; A 
Income 1,637,062 » 1,103,832 
Average ° . 

State. ; ) ’ 
Income Tax : : : nal 1 
Rate x 11.8% x 11.83 os 

‘Annual , + 
Foregone : ‘» 

State ; a 
Me $. 193,173 us 


Income Tax 
— 


$ 130,252 . 


’ 4 
Mia 


. Application to Georgia ea 5 
According to the 1970 Georgia Census data of the ne 2% years : 

of agevand older, 641,872 had “fess than a high school edu ation. This 

figure. represents 58 tpercent of the total male population over 25 vies 


of age.’ Of these, 326,618 had completed less than eight years of 


‘School, the level at which the United States Office of Education considers 


a person to be literate. ° This means that 30 percent. of the Georgia wales 


eta sa 


fi 


. 5 i . al , Pe ee " 
; i , pe 2 . - ee! . 2 - 12 
rr. i : \ 


A \ - Sad Fe oe 
p Years: old or r olger are illiterate. ss aii the distribution 
. by. educational level # ali ni males (2Sayears of age ‘aiid Qlder. 
iD \ TABLE 9 ee: 
~- ar 


Educational Attainment: for Geotgia Males 
‘25 Years of Age.or Older; 1970 Cefisus, By Race , 


¢ a , i . s : F . 4 
; 2 Bs . ; 
Level of “ ve / 
Educational Poe BT ' White Nonwhite “ 


Attainment ~~ Males) Males Males 
f ;. = ' iN 
Elementary: / ney ber ta F a 
0-4 Years’ a ff Qe SOS: "12,024 , 16,279 
‘1-4 Years, /, : is 115,376 w “SIZSTS 57,803 
5-6 Years ip at ae < 68,629 35,648 ; 
Yea 78,662 ° 61,272 , 27,580: ° 
8 Yeas 88,996 12332 16,664 # 
oe ae . | : s ” 
“yb fiieh Schdol: ' wae 3 1 
eo Le Ss LOBES ; 226,258 , dbs, 302 » . 40,956 
ie ea A Years. 31,557 200, 466 - 31,091 
{ College:  * % 3 
* ) ».beS Years. * 101,364 93,064 : “S500 Ss -3 
wits ¢ & Years _ 72,939 68,334. 4,605 
oie a or ore Years’ 51,454 _ 47,949 : 3,505 
4 gu s. » TOTAL 1,099,186 866,945" 232,241 : 
ia . ‘ epartment Oo mmerce, 5 ensus, " 
eae, oe, Census of the Population, 1970, ‘Vol. Yt, Characteristics , 
me a - ‘ of ‘the Population: Georgia, Part 12, Table $1, p. 245. 
| ee . When a Lifetine incomes established in Table 7 are applied, to 


~ this distribution; it can ie shown, that “the total . lifetime™income of the 
‘& group of males with less than an eighth grade education would be $81 “ 
biltion. .In contrast, if all these males were to receive an eighth grade 
= éducation through a basic nanee education progran, their total life- 
time income would be $98 billion. After deflating the difference of 
| these two set& of lifetime incomes by, 33 pehsent, it ,can be seen that: 
“there is $7 billion of foregone income to’ these Géorgians. 


a Whenever there is a loss in personal, income, there is a loss to the 
{ 4 * 


"federal government and the staté in foregone income tax, When the. 


° 
r 


\ 


4 


op ae 4, Sf 6 FF 2 OR 


4 ae ; . 13 


v : 


perce jane of 11.2 (the Wetige percent of income going for Georgia r 
i income tax) is applied, one finds that the state «of Georgia 
will not collect $784 million as a Panis of these males not having * 
received an eighth grade Siueation: Se oe C a 
| Fhe obvious question, then, becomes what would it cost the ‘state * 


of eeerete to provide this basic level of an eighth ‘grade education. 


Poe 


ede ding to a 1975 report to Congress. by ‘tiie ph tear General 


of. the United States, entitied The Adult Basie Education ees 
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Progress in Reducin Tidtterac and Im rovements }® the average 
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} 


cost for each adult basic education participant cohpleting an eighth 
i. 

grade equivalency for the Period of 1968-1972 wae approximately $470. # 
eA 

If one arbitrarily raises this cost to $600 to accopnt for ee 


ae roe. 


increases since 1972, one finds that the cost of saraiie the 326, 618 . 


males with less than vent pee of education to that equivalency’, fh 
2 ae 4 ; : a “ f 
would be approximately $196 million. Senter Jt es 
vo : fe 
hy In summary, an investment of $196 million would hypothetically ‘fi 

oy { bie , ce 


‘ produce a 40 percent return on the investment. There are few, if any», ‘ 
other investments ‘that the state might make that would yield. ghis Fr; 
level of return. |. ‘ | ee : van LE 


Other Benefits of a Better pduoataon 


Masliane of dollars are seented yearly in welfare — with 


aes spending 123 million: alone o on AFDC in 1976.2} ~eertainly 


, ow 


a great percentage ef this expense is education related (experts! 


estimate between 26 and 50 percent) .2 5 But figures are. not avaifable 


to allow acqurate predictions on the savings by increasing the f ‘ee = 
; 7 . fi» o | { 
educational level of the citizens. In that elfgibilivy for these 


benefits are Case upon income and e show, inc me ° ‘is a function 


/ 


of education, there ‘can be little doubt of the relationship. Unemploynent 


by ‘ 


we 


compensation also: requires scrutiny but only in general terms due 
.?. an : 
to a lack,of data and the complexity of the sihiarien, Certainly, 


4 ar ' r , F ‘ 
all persons unemployed do not lack an adequate education, but it is 


true that those with lower educational levels are the last to be hired 
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and the first to be fired. Other factors adding to the complexity 


w ee 
of the unemployment SOME earn dtscussion are, first, that one 


has to have been saa a employed in order to collect the benefits 


and, west, that the Tower wages earned by those with inadequate 


educational levels- pasiles in receiving ‘lower qremployment benefits, 


2 
: Crime 
—— e 


“Much évidence .exists. to demonstrate the high correlation between 


— 


inadequate educational attainment and crime and/or juvenile delindpency. 


The figures. in Tablet }0 show that the median years of schoo¥ com leted 


by those in gorrectional institutions in the U.S. is significantly 
lower than that ‘of, the general population: Forty-five percent of the 


general population has not attained a high school education, whereas 


75 percent of those in prison have not cofspleted high school. It is 
N 


e 


fyrther noted that 96 percent of the newly committed inmates bal 


a 


, ‘ 


not finished high school and that 20. percent are functionally illiterate. . 


The Figures in Table 11 show that* the jiaihes of years of education 


completed/ by felons in Georgiia is significantly lower than that of 


. X 
the general population of the state, which follows the same pattern 


discovered in the national data. Fifty-eight percent of the general 
male population of Georgia has not attained a high school diploma, 

‘ 
whereas 85 percent of the male felons have not completed high school. 


Additionally, a striking finding of the Georgia data concerns the 


large number of youths under age 25 who lack a high school] diploma. 


_, The figure is 49 percent of all fetes, thus indicating tive reeeney 


? 


has . . ; : . . 78 | Ys , tn 8 $ 


' 


\ 
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15 
of the failure to complete the schooling process. Additionally, 
the average ‘total daily inmate count (all crimes) was. 5,530, with a 
per person yearly. cost. of $21,410 for incarceration, in L127). By 
1973, the total icine of pyesoners in Georgia had risen -to 8,310, 


and to 9, 718 in 19\s. asbinine this cost with the foregone income (al- 


o 
most 40 million dollars per year) and expenditures to the prisoner' es 
families “mikes the cost substantial to the state. 
é TABLE 10 
Educational Attainment of Persons in State and Federal 
Prisons and Reformatories Compared to that of the 
General Reptlarion, 1970 
m : % * 
; ; Percentage of .. 
Years at ee Inmates in Percentage 
‘School AS Correctional “General 
Completed’ Institutions | Populatidn 
Elementary: : : 
~." 1-4 Years @ 6.4 San 
5-7 Years | 17656 9.1 p 
‘@_ Years 16.2: 13.4 
¢ a ; * . 
High School: : 
_ 1-3 Years 5 34.8 . 17.4 
“ - 4Years . «, x. 19. 34.0 
college: ae 
.* 1-3 Years --° : 4.9 10.2 
\ 4 or More Years dal ‘ 7 
Pe ® r . ’ * = 
‘Median Years ; 9.8 id? 
e . 2 ey : 
——Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


7 "Persons in Institutions and Other Group Quarters, 
* July, 1973,'"' Table 24, and Statistical Abstracts of 


the U.S. 94th Annual Edition, » loble 


% 


@: 


v 


TABLE 11 


‘ 
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a Educational Attainment of Persons (Felons only)) 
in State of Georgia-1970 


Years at School 
Completed 


Elenentary: * eR 


1-4 Years Under age.2S - 1.6 ~ 
' Over age 25 - 8.0 : 
ae . BN 
5-7 Years Under age 25 - 9.0 
‘ Overjage 25 - 10.9 
8 Years Under age 25 - 9.7 
Over age 25 - 5.4 . 
High School: ra i 
1-3 Years Under age 25 - 28.2 “A 
* Over age 25 -- 12.0 ee 2 
4 Years Under age 25 =~ 7.4 ‘ 
Over age 25 = §.3 
College: } ee. . 
(Some or All) Under age 25 - . .09 
1. ,Over age 25 =< 1.4 
ource: eorgia Board 0 orrections, nua eport, 


ry r 
—. 


Percentage of Felons in 
Correctional Institutions 


*% 


they do show that crime and educational attainment are related. 


direct relationship could 


vr 


*\educational status and economic status. 


These figures do not créate a cause and effect relationship, but 


A more 


shown between crime and socio-economic | 


i | status. As previously stated, there is a direct relationship between 


This leads one to the notion 


- that individuals with lower sdoraeonei attainment are less able to 


supply their socio-economic needs through employment, which may. increase 


the likelihood of furning to illegal means to satisfy those needs. As 


an example, a 1 ~pergent increase in family income in areas of high 


del imqyency has been estimated to reduce delinquency rates by 15 to 


20 percent. 1° 


' 


é 


2h 


A 


‘ 


* 


a a aE ae . = : fe a *, \ és. ne ‘ : 
- 2 at ; . 8 ¢ 
. * . \ 
Crime has economic as weil as sociay inpliqations thr Sagiety, 
The many factors' to be considered include: . a = 
,is the actual cost as a result of tie crime, 


2. the cost of imprisoning the individual, os 


je \ - : / 
3./ the: foregone: iricome of the inmate, — 4 a 
Sage 4,7 the cost ‘of additional law enforcement officers. needed in ’ 
a: ; re \ 
. ¥: areas, of high crime rates, ; 
'S. the ‘cost. of;-court proceedings, and webs : / 


- 6. the welfare expenditures paid to the prisoner's family while 


imprisoned. 


is Although the social and economic factors associated with Crime are 
difficult ol ria certain facts are indisputable. Public ex- 


penditures: i the U.S » all government levels, for the criminal justice e 


. i 
system in 1975 were as follows: Police-$9756 million, Judicial- $2068" 


million, ecw -services-$933.million, Public Defense- $280 million and 
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_ Corrections-$3843 miljion. In Georgia, in 1975 alone ,18 more. than 


$12 inildion was spent on police protection and aAaDst $6 million was 


“spent on corrections. Additionally, Georgia had 110, 000 families 
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receiving , Aid to Rami lier with Dependent Children in.1974. Surely — 


“these figures are related to, and could be reduced by, more adequate : 


” education levels among the population of the state. By combining all 
sah, 

‘of these figures, one Study has estimated 16.4 ‘biliten dollars as the 1 

best estimate of cost in the U.S. of crime attributable to inadequate 


20 


education for 1970. With cic Toes containing about: 1/40 of the U.S. 


| - population, the figure as sopried to Georgia would be about 1/4 billion 
as the estimate of cost of crime attributable to an, ae a education. 
. es Summary and Conclusions =" ’ 
It is a fact that citizens are asked to pay substantial taxes for 
‘ education, including adult educatjon, but as demonstrated here, these * 


ee ed 


‘a fe \ é . 7 ry 


expenditures for education Save tax dollars in the end by: making aS 
governmental ‘services less expensive. The vast majority of citizens 
would be happy to see their tax dollars going to ta Re are sore 
economically saleosuerienent rather than to provide more welfare 
"handouts." | . oe 

As noted, education for the present makes good seise for the ‘ 
future. The higher an individual" s Sauce eGae! level, the higher hisvher: 
children's educational attainment is likely to be. Adult educati‘on 
. can better be expressed aut as an expenditure, but as an investment 
in people. : iz | ; ' 

The question before us is not what can we afford for adult, educa- 


tion but, rather, can we afford not to spend what is necessary for adult 


m4 Z ® 
education. We all must realize that the direct and indirect cost of 


) 
ignorance and illiteracy far exceed the investment required to reduce 
ignorance and illiteracy. We can pay for adequate education now, or we 
: oe 
can pay for the by-products of inadequate education in the future. 


Which is the sounder investment? 


—L{ . : “i 
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